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"LINCOLN  AND  HIS  CABINET" 

By  Companion  Captain  John  Pugh  Green. 

In  November,  i860,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  For  seventy-two  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
successive  Presidents  had  been  re-elected,  had  sworn  to  observe  its  provisions, 
had  faithfully  executed  the  laws,  and  peace  had  reigned  within  our  borders. 
But  with  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
a  cloud,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  had  overcast  the  heavens,  and  the 
minds  of  men  began  to  be  full  of  visions  of  disaster  and  fraternal  strife.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  Democratic  President  and  the  representative  of  a  party,  which 
since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  three  exceptions,  had  elected  the  Chief 
Executive,  and  largely  controlled  the  policy  of  the  Government,  had  to  face 
conditions  such  as  had  never  before  existed,  and  to  meet  problems  which  involved 
the  very  existence  of  the  Government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  On 
the  very  night  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected,  the  streets  of  Charleston  rang 
with  cheers  for  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  disunion  sentiment  which  had 
had  its  beginning  in  South  Carolina  in  1832,  whilst  sleeping  for  a  number  of 
years,  had  not  been  stifled,  but  had  begun  to  dominate  the  feeling  of  the  other 
Southern  States  through  strong  appeals  to  their  interest  and  their  honor;  and 
while  the  views  of  that  State  were  far  in  advance  of  those  generally  prevailing 
throughout  the  South,  it  was  clear  that  her  course  would  be  a  powerful  lever  in 
controlling  the  action  of  the  Cotton  States  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  Border 
States  of  the  Union. 

On  the  10th  and  12th  of  November,  the  two  United  States  Senators  from 
that  State  resigned  their  positions,  and  men  showed  their  intense  feeling  when 
they  met  in  the  streets  of  Charleston,  by  hand-shaking  and  thanking  God  that 
at  last  their  destinies  were  in  their  own  hands.  At  the  public  meetings  held  in 
Charleston,  the  leading  business  men  of  the  State  and  ladies  of  the  highest  social 
position  were  present;  and  fireworks  and  illuminations  testified  to  the  general 
joy;  and  while  there  were  occasional  forebodings  that  the  future  was  full  of  peril, 
the  general  belief  was  that  the  contest  would  be  a  short  one,  that  there  would  be 
no  real  attempt  made  to  force  the  Southern  States  to  remain  in  the  Union,  and 
that  a  peaceable  separation  would  take  place,  under  which  two  republics  would  be 
formed,  having  friendly  relations,  and  settling  by  mutual  agreement  such  ques- 
tions as  might  arise  from  time  to  time  between  them. 

In  the  "Diary  from  Dixie,"  which  covers  the  experiences  during  the  War 
of  Mrs.  Chestnut,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  resigning  South  Carolina  Senators,  one 
catches  the  gay  spirit  and  cavalier  air  with  which  the  bonds  that  had  been  in 
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force  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  were  to  be  severed;  and  as  the  regi- 
ments from  the  South  marched  by  on  their  way  to  the  conflict,  we  see  the  young 
men  lightly  bidding  adieu  to  their  lady-loves,  gaily  wearing  their  colors,  and 
followed  by  their  faithful  colored  body-servants,  satisfied  that  their  share  in  the 
war  would  be  but  a  holiday  outing,  and  assured  of  a  speedy  and  triumphant 
return. 

And  yet,  curiously  enough,  the  personal  attitude  of  these  two  men  who  then 
left  their  seats  in  the  United  States  Senate  contained  the  very  meat  and  kernel 
of  the  bitter  struggle,  which  was  for  four  years  to  fill  the  graves  with  the  best 
and  bravest  of  both  the  North  and  the  South.  One  of  them,  Senator  Hammond, 
in  a  speech  made  in  the  Senate  when  Broderick,  of  California,  and  McKibbin 
and  Baker  were  making  their  struggle  to  hold  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Union,  had 
stigmatized  the  industrial  classes  of  the  North  from  which  Broderick  had  sprung, 
as  the  "mud  sills  of  society,"  and  in  that  one  expression  had  put  into  concrete 
form  the  feeling  of  the  Southern  Slaveholder  towards  the  working  men  of  our 
section.  In  that  wonderful  diary  which  gives  us  the  inside  history  of  the  War, 
and  the  deliberations  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  upon  the  great  questions  of  the 
day,  and  which  recalls  so  vividly  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  great  conflict, 
and  the  alternations  of  sorrow  and  joy  that  swept  like  sunshine  and  shadow 
across  the  field  of  conflict, — Mr.  Welles  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Rebellion 
must  be  traced  in  a  great  degree  to  the  diseased  imagination  of  certain  South 
Carolina  gentlemen,  who  some  thirty  or  forty  years  since  had  studied  Scott's 
novels  and  fancied  themselves  Cavaliers,  imbued  with  chivalry,  a  superior  class 
not  born  to  labor  but  to  command,  brave  beyond  mankind  generally,  more 
intellectual,  more  generous,  more  hospitable,  more  liberal  than  others.  Such  of 
their  countrymen  as  did  not  own  slaves  and  who  labored  with  their  own  hands, 
who  were  mechanics,  traders  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  were  in  their  estimation, 
inferiors  who  would  not  fight,  religious  and  would  not  gamble,  moral  and  would 
not  countenance  duelling,  serious  and  minded  their  own  business,  economical 
and  thrifty,  which  really  meant  mean  and  miserly.  Hence  the  chivalrous 
Carolinian  affected  to  and  did  hold  the  Yankee  in  contempt.  The  women 
caught  the  infection — they  were  to  be  patriotic,  revolutionary  maidens  and 
matrons.  They  admired  the  bold,  dashing,  swaggering  slave  master  who  told 
them  he  wanted  to  fight  the  Yankee  but  could  not  kick  and  insult  him  into  a 
quarrel.  And  they  disdained  and  despised  the  pious,  plodding,  persevering 
Yankee  who  would  not  drink  and  swear  and  fight  duels.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Yankees  and  the  North  generally  underestimated  the  energy  and  enduring 
qualities  of  the  Southern  people  who  were  slave  owners.  It  was  believed  they 
were  idlers,  living  on  the  toil  and  labor  of  others,  who  themselves  could  endure 
no  real  hardships,  and  that  the  overpowering  strength  of  the  North  would  soon 
bring  the  struggle  to  a  close. 

The  other  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Col.  James  Chestnut,  Jr.,  who  had 
many  warm  friends  and  family  connections  in  Philadelphia,  lived  near  Camden, 
South  Carolina,  on  one  of  the  fine  old  Southern  plantations,  where  every  post 
and  pillar  was  entwined  with  yellow  jessamine  and  the  Cherokee  rose;  where, 
it  is  but  right  to  say,  the  members  of  the  family  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  slaves 
that  they  owned,  looking  after  their  temporal  and  religious  welfare,  and  extending 
cordial  hospitality  to  the  plantation  missionaries  who  came  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  them:  and,  like  many  other  of  the  Southern  plantation  owners,  so  endeared 
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themselves  to  their  slaves  that  when  death  came,  they  were  borne  to  their  graves 
amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  old  body-servants,  whom  no  emancipation 
proclamation  could  swerve  from  their  allegiance  to  their  former  masters. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  this  gentleman  to  be  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Southern 
cause,  first  as  Aid  to  General  Beauregard,  and  then  to  Jefferson  Davis,  and  as 
such  to  bear  to  Major  Anderson  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Ft.  Sumter, 
the  refusal  of  which  brought  on  its  bombardment  early  on  the  morning  of  April 
12th,  1861,  and  thus  welded  the  North — Republican  and  Democrat — into  one 
party  sworn  to  avenge  the  insult  to  the  flag  of  our  Country. 

These  two  men,  I  think,  may  be  said  to  fairly  typify  the  Southern  Secession- 
ists in  their  contempt  for  free  labor  and  their  utter  want  of  affection  for  the  flag 
of  the  Union.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  even  without  the  firebrand  of 
slavery,  there  was  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  two  sections  which  might 
with  mutual  concessions  have  smouldered  longer,  but  which  was  bound,  sooner 
or  later,  to  break  out  into  flame.  No  real  union  was  possible  without  mutual 
respect;  and  so  long  as  the  people  of  the  two  sections  entertained  the  views 
already  expressed,  that  respect  could  have  no  existence.  It  was  also  thought, 
with  equal  lack  of  truth,  that  if  a  war  really  began,  the  slaves  in  the  South  would 
break  out  in  a  servile  insurrection,  and  that  the  South  would  have  its  hands  more 
than  full  in  subjugating  the  slaves  and  at  the  same  time  holding  their  ground 
against  the  Union  forces. 

Colonel  McClure,  in  an  interview  with  Jefferson  Davis  ten  years  after  the 
War,  asked  him  why  the  South  had  opened  lire  on  Ft.  Sumter  when  they  had  the 
assurance  of  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  within  three  days,  if  no  reinforcements 
should  arrive,  and  when  they  knew  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  National 
Government  to  reinforce  Major  Anderson.  Davis  replied  that  Ft.  Sumter  was 
fired  on  because  the  National  Government  had  violated  its  faith  with  the  Con- 
federate Government;  that  assurances  had  been  given  that  the  conditions  in 
Charleston  Harbor  would  remain  in  statu  quo;  and  that  in  violation  of  that 
understanding,  notice  had  been  served  that  an  expedition  would  be  sent  to 
provision  and  probably  reinforce  the  garrison.  But  it  is  no  doubt  equally  true 
that  throughout  the  entire  South  the  extreme  doctrine  of  States  Rights  had  a 
permanent  hold  upon  the  people;  and  that  while  the  state  flags  were  looked  up 
to  with  reverence,  and  while  the  Palmetto  Flag  of  South  Carolina,  the  Uone 
Star  Flag  of  Texas  and  others  were  dear  to  the  hearts  of  their  communities,  the 
South  had  no  conception  of  the  affection  felt  by  the  North  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  nor  how  its  deepest  feelings  would  be  outraged  by  the  action  of  South 
Carolina. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  up  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the 
sentiment  of  the  North  had  not  crystalized  upon  any  definite  method  of  pro- 
cedure. There  was  a  pronounced  feeling  against  coercing  the  States,  and  a 
profound  disbelief  in  any  set  purpose  of  the  South  to  break  up  the  Union.  This 
is  reflected,  not  only  in  the  editorials  of  Horace  Greeley  and  the  best  Republican 
writers  of  the  North,  but  in  meetings  and  other  assemblies  where  they  were  fully 
advised  of  the  rebellious  measures  taken  by  the  different  Southern  States.  As 
against  the  unformed  opinion  of  the  North,  we  find  in  the  South: 

First — Successive  ordinances  of  secession,  under  which  six  states  had  dis- 
solved their  relations  with  the  Union  before  the  middle  of  January,  1861,  followed 
by  five  more  up  to  the  24th  of  May; 
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Second — A  Confederate  Congress  meeting  at  Montgomery,  February  4th, 
1861,  which  adopted  a  constitution  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  9th  elected  Jefferson 
Davis  President,  and  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  Vice-President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy; 

Third — The  seizure  by  the  South  of  the  forts  at  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Mobile,  St.  Augustine,  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge,  and  of  the  arsenals,  navy 
yards,  arms  and  supplies  in  the  entire  Southern  portion  of  the  United  States: 

So  that  fully  a  month  before  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  a  southern 
government  had  been  organized,  and  was  in  full  operation  in  Montgomery,  and 
performing  all  the  functions  of  national  authority.  It  is  also  clear  that,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  a  large  portion  of  the  regular  army  was 
unavailable  for  the  national  defence.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  troops,  and  that  they  were  then  largely  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
protecting  the  settlers  in  that  territory;  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  six  hundred 
soldiers  could  have  been  promptly  concentrated  at  any  one  point  in  the  East  to 
protect  a  fort  from  seizure.  How  far  prompt  and  emphatic  action  by  President 
Buchanan,  just  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  might  have  stemmed  the 
tide,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  prove;  but  while  it  might  have  delayed  for  a 
time  the  actual  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  it  must  be  clear  that  it  would  have 
been  simply  impossible  for  two  governments  to  exist  peaceably  side  by  side,  with 
no  natural  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  with  their  conflicting  institutions 
in  full  force,  and  with  the  constant  breaking  out  of  new  issues,  made  even  more 
acute  by  the  close  relations  that  had  theretofore  existed.  Again  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  while  slavery  was  responsible  for  the  war,  and  while  the  South  could 
fairly  allege  that  the  hostile  or  unfriendly  attitude  among  the  Northern  States 
upon  the  question  of  returning  fugitive  slaves  to  Southern  owners,  was  in  effect 
notice  that  its  property  rights  would  not  be  respected,  as  laid  down  in  the  Federal 
Constitution;  and  while,  through  the  predominance  of  the  North  in  the  National 
Councils,  the  South  felt  that  she  was  being  deprived  of  her  equal  rights  in  the 
territory  which  had  been  acquired  through  a  common  expenditure  of  blood  and 
money; — it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Rebel  leaders  to  have  continued 
the  war  for  four  years  simply  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  slavery.  The  great 
body  of  the  Southern  men  were  not  slave  owners.  There  were  only  about  90,000 
slave  holders  in  the  South,  of  whom  about  eight  thousand  owned  large  plantations. 
The  rank  and  file  of  their  armies  was  made  up  largely  of  men  who  never  had 
owned  slaves  and  never  would  own  them;  and,  therefore,  there  must  have  been 
deep  in  the  Southern  heart,  the  affection  for  their  individual  States  that  compelled 
Lee  to  resign  his  position  in  the  old  army  and  take  up  the  sword  in  the  defence 
of  Virginia  against  the  National  Government.  Nothing  but  a  universal  and 
intense  belief  in  the  Southern  doctrine  of  States  Rights  could  have  kept  the 
ragged  and  starving  soldiers  of  the  South  in  the  ranks  for  four  years  against 
tremendous  odds,  until  the  final  surrender  and  dissolution  of  their  forces  at 
Appottomax;  when  the  men  against  whom  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  so 
nobly  contended,  and  who  had  proved  their  superb  valor  in  the  defence  of  a  lost 
cause,  laid  down  their  arms  to  again  become  peaceable  and  lawabiding  citizens 
of  a  united  nation.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  in  history,  too,  is  the 
fidelity  shown  by  the  slaves  themselves  during  the  entire  war,  knowing  as  they 
did  that  the  victory  of  the  North  would  give  them  their  freedom;  and  while 
helpful  in  every  way  to  the  Union  soldiers  escaping  from  Southern  prisons,  and 
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attempting  to  make  their  way  north,  they  remained  true  to  their  masters  during 
the  four  years  of  conflict,  tilled  their  fields,  furnished  supplies  to  the  Southern 
Armies,  and  watched  faithfully  over  their  wives  and  children.  It  must  therefore, 
I  think,  be  conceded  that  while  the  extension  of  slavery  had  become  a  menace 
to  the  preservation  of  American  institutions,  and  could  not  be  permitted,  there 
must  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  slave  owner,  a  guardianship  over  his  dependent 
people,  a  kindly  care  of  them,  and  such  personal  relations  between  them  as 
largely  to  minimize  the  unavoidable  evils  resulting  from  such  an  institution. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  conditions  that  existed  North  and  South 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  the  doubtful  and  hesitating  feeling  of  the 
North,  the  determined  and  aggressive  action  of  the  South,  and  the  underlying 
fundamental  differences  that  made  a  resort  to  arms  inevitable  to  secure  their 
permanent  settlement:  we  have  reached  the  point  where  Mr.  Lincoln,  sworn  to 
execute  the  laws,  had  to  face  a  situation  that  in  its  rapid  and  sinister  develop- 
ment, might  well  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart. 

Perfectly  conscious  of  the  responsibilities  which  he  had  assumed,  and  with  a 
task  before  him  greater,  as  he  said,  than  that  which  had  rested  upon  Washington, 
he  felt  that  it  was  vitally  important  that  his  Cabinet  should  be  composed  of  men 
of  experience,  of  high  position  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation,  and  of  such  material 
as  represented  the  differing  views  upon  the  many  perplexing  questions  that 
would  come  up  for  solution.  It  was  to  this  end  that  he  chose  William  H.  Seward, 
of  New  York,  for  his  Secretary  of  State,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  for  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Secretary  of  War,  Gideon 
Welles,  of  Connecticut,  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
for  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Edwin  P.  Bates,  of  Missouri,  for  Attorney  General, 
and  Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryland,  for  Postmaster  General.  Four  of  these 
seven  men  had  been  candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  and  had  thus 
given  evidence  of  the  strong  support  they  commanded  in  important  sections  of 
the  country. 

It  was,  of  course,  to  be  foreseen,  as  Carl  Shurz  puts  it,  that  among  such  men 
as  the  Cabinet  was  composed  of,  frequent  disagreements  and  controversies  would 
break  out;  but  that  it  was  better  for  the  President  to  have  these  strong  and 
ambitious  men  near  him,  as  his  co-operators,  than  to  have  them  as  his  critics  in 
Congress;  and  the  splendid  skill  with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  held  together  and 
made  useful  the  members  of  this  so-called  "Compound  Cabinet"  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  now  that  we  have  Mr.  Welles'  diary.  General  Washington  had 
tried  a  like  experiment,  but  could  not  handle  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  in  double 
harness;  whereas  Mr.  Lincoln  succeeded  in  his  essay.  His  Ministers  had  no 
idea  in  those  days  that  he  towered  above  them;  to  them  he  only  seemed  to  have 
official  superiority.  One  of  them  had  expected  to  be  President,  another  meant 
to  be,  and  a  third  was  at  times  almost  insolent  and  unruly.  They  saw  him 
meeting  his  fellow  citizens,  high  and  low,  with  a  measure  of  rustic  simplicity  still 
clinging  to  him,  unburdened  by  any  special  dignity  of  deportment,  dealing  with 
the  great  business  of  the  State  in  an  easy-going,  unmethodical  and  somewhat 
irreverent  way.  Mr.  Seward  especially  felt  that  he  ought  to  rescue  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  from  hands  so  negligent;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  President,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  should  at  once  be  determined;  that  the  slavery  question 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  struggle  about  the  Union;  that  the  matter  of  the 
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maintenance  of  the  forts  and  other  possessions  in  the  South  should  be  decided 
with  that  view;  that  explanations  shoul  be  demanded  from  Spain  and  France, 
in  respect  to  the  proposed  annexation  of  San  Domingo,  and  the  invasion  of 
Mexico;  and  also  from  Russia  and  Great  Britain;  that  this  policy  should  constantly 
be  pursued  and  directed  by  somebody,  and  that  either  the  President  should 
devote  himself  entirely  to  it,  or  devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  Cabinet,  where- 
upon all  debate  must  end.  This  was  practically  a  demand  upon  the  President 
to  resign  his  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  President  than  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  met  the  challenge  as  he  did. 
But  he  knew  that  Mr.  Seward  was  capable  of  rendering  great  service  to  the 
Country,  that  he  was  schooled  in  all  matters  connected  with  our  relations  with 
foreign  countries,  and  that  his  abilities  must  be  retained  for  the  service  of  his 
administration;  and  therefore  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Seward,  he  stated  that  if  any 
policy  was  to  be  maintained,  the  President  would  direct  it;  that  the  domestic 
policy  had  been  already  laid  down  in  his  inaugural  address;  and  that  the  foreign 
policy  would  be  expressed  in  Mr.  Seward's  dispatches,  with  his,  the  President's, 
approval;  and  having  thus  firmly  established  his  superiority,  when  a  demand  was 
made  afterwards  for  Mr.  Seward's  resignation  by  a  number  of  dissatisfied  Sena- 
tors, Mr.  Lincoln  stood  valiantly  by  his  faithful  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Chase  never  permitted  himself  to  make  any  such  demonstration  as  Mr. 
Seward  had  made.  A  man  of  superb  presence,  eminent  ability  and  ardent 
patriotism,  but  with  a  certain  outward  coldness  of  manner,  his  relations  with  tht 
President  always  remained  formal;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  rated  Mr. 
Lincoln's  powers  at  their  true  value. 

When  Mr.  Cameron,  after  a  brief  term  of  service,  retired  from  the  Cabinet 
and  Mr.  Stanton  took  his  place,  to  do  all  that  he  could  towards  saving  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  Lincoln's  treatment  of  him  finally  secured  his  friendship,  and  made 
him  one  of  his  most  devoted  friends.  Mr.  Lincoln  immediately  recognized  his 
great  qualities,  and  gave  him  his  fullest  confidence  and  aided  him  in  his  work  to 
the  best  of  his  power,  by  kindly  concession  or  gentle  persuasion,  but,  when  neces- 
sary, as  it  was  on  several  occasions,  he  quietly  asserted  his  superior  authority. 
In  spite  of  the  criticism  showered  upon  the  make  up  of  his  Cabinet,  he  got  perhaps 
more  faithful  and  valuable  service  out  of  it  than  any  other  man  who  might  have 
been  chosen  President. 

Familiar  as  we  all  are  with  the  central  figure  around  whom  these  men  were 
now  to  group  themselves,  may  we  not  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  unique 
personality  of  the  man  who  stepped  into  a  place  which  had  been  so  honorably 
filled  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  by  its  greatest  statesmen,  its  famous  soldiers, 
and  by  representatives  of  the  highest  culture  both  from  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern sections  of  our  Country? 

Of  good  quaker  ancestry,  but,  through  family  misfortunes,  brought  up  in 
almost  absolute  poverty,  his  life  was  little  else  than  a  hard  struggle  for  existence 
until  he  came  to  manhood.  Owning  but  few  books,  with  hardly  any  advantages 
in  the  way  of  schooling,  he  taught  himself  grammar,  arithmetic  and  surveying; 
and  finally  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
making  Springfield,  111.,  his  home.  That,  twenty-five  years  thereafter,  he  should 
have  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  seems  marvelous.  But  in  all 
that  time  he  had  been  fitting  himself  for  the  worthy  performance  of  the  duties  that 
now  devolved  upon  him.     To  a  natural  love  of  learning  he  added  determination, 
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honesty,  resourcefulness  in  speech  and  thought,  self  reliance,  kindness,  sympathy 
and  a  will  power  and  perseverance  to  endure  to  the  end.  As  was  admirably  said 
by  Judge  Rugg,  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  it  is  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion that  giants  are  born  full  armed  for  the  ordeals  of  life.  The  elementary 
forces  of  a  human  being  grow  by  exercise,  harden  by  experience,  and  become 
strong  through  trial  to  endure  the  stress  of  storm.  The  capacity  of  our  great 
President  was  nurtured  and  strengthened  and  nerved  through  those  four  and 
twenty  years  of  labor  at  the  law.  He  was  compelled  to  think;  logic,  of  necessity, 
became  his  every  day  companion.  In  such  a  forum,  the  man  of  strong  mind, 
broad  comprehension  and  clear  discernment,  whose  intellectual  processes  were 
accurate,  and  whose  conclusions  were  sound,  could  alone  maintain  a  position  of 
pre-eminence.  Again,  he  never  blunted  his  moral  purposes  for  the  sake  of 
temporary  gain.  His  life  at  the  Bar  demonstrates  that  there  is  acquirement 
worth  more  than  money,  attainment  greater  than  victory,  achievement  loftier 
than  success;  that  integrity  is  above  riches,  wisdom  more  than  gold,  and  character 
higher  than  all  wealth. 

In  Congress  from  1847  to  1849  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problems 
growing  out  of  slavery;  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  in  1854,  were  the  burning  questions  of 
the  hour.  In  1858  Lincoln  was  formally  designated  by  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion of  Illinois  as  their  candidate  for  Senator  to  take  Douglas'  place.  The  two 
men  who  had  often  theretofore  contended  with  each  other  at  the  hustings,  became 
the  central  figures  in  that  State;  and  their  debates  were  closely  followed  by  the 
whole  American  people,  who,  as  Carl  Shurz  says,  looked  on,  as  in  the  old  days, 
two  armies  in  battle  array  stood  still  to  see  their  champions  fight  out  the  contest 
between  the  lines  in  single  combat.  In  these  notable  contests,  one  of  the  great 
elements  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  strength  was  his  perfect  simplicity  of  speech.  He 
possessed  an  infinite  power  of  clear  and  compact  statement,  while  the  natural 
kindliness  of  his  tone,  softening  prejudice  and  disarming  partisan  rancor,  would 
often  open  to  his  reasoning  a  way  into  minds  most  unwilling  to  receive  it.  While 
his  voice  was  not  melodious,  and  his  figure  was  ungainly  and  awkward,  there  was 
a  charm  about  him,  due  to  the  depth  and  genuineness  of  his  convictions,  and  his 
sympathetic  feelings.  It  was  his  sympathy  that  attracted  others  to  him;  and, 
what  he  called  the  plain  people  felt  themselves  drawn  to  him  by  the  instinctive 
feeling  that  he  understood,  esteemed  and  appreciated  them.  He  had  grown  up 
among  the  poor,  the  lowly,  the  ignorant.  He  never  looked  down  upon  them. 
He  knew  how  they  could  be  moved,  how  they  felt  and  reasoned,  for  so  he  had  once 
felt  and  reasoned  himself.  It  was  this  perfect  comprehension  of  the  people  by 
which  he  was  guided  all  through  his  term  as  President,  and  that  singularly  fitted 
him  for  leadership  in  the  great  crisis  then  coming  on. 

And  now  let  us  consider  more  closely  the  men  who  were  to  compose  his 
official  family,  and  bear  with  him  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  Civil  War.  Mr. 
Gideon  Welles,  whose  delightful  diary,  as  well  as  Mr.  Morse's  admirable  intro- 
duction thereto,  we  shall  use  quite  freely,  was  of  good  English  stock,  whose 
arrival  in  this  country  dated  back  to  within  a  few  years  of  the  'Mayflower." 
After  studying  law,  he  took  charge,  in  1826,  of  the  "Hartford  Times,"  a 
Democratic  sheet  which  endorsed  General  Jackson  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  He  thus  became  Jackson's  chief  adviser  in  the  local  affairs  of 
Connecticut,  was   afterwards   Postmaster  at  Hartford,   and   was   appointed   by 
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President  Polk  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of   Provisions  and  Clothing  for  the 
Navy,  which  place  he  held  until  the  summer  of  1849. 

When  the  question  of  slavery  came  to  the  front,  there  resulted  a  new  align- 
ment throughout  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  and  multitudes  of  independent 
men  crossed  over  from  a  slavocratic  and  aristocratic  Democracy  to  a  new  humani- 
tarian and  democratic  Republicanism.  The  infusion  of  a  great  moral  issue  into 
politics  inevitably  changed  the  point  of  view  of  any  man  who  felt  the  Puritan 
conscience  strong  within  him,  and  in  this  way  Mr.  Welles  ceased  to  be  a  Democrat 
and  became  a  Republican.  Moreover  his  old  democratic  belief  in  States  Rights 
repudiated  the  Democratic  move  for  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, and  he  always  favored  a  strict  construction  of  the  Federal  powers,  the 
preservation  of  individual  rights,  and  the  protection  and  safeguards  of  the  law, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  furious  civil  conflict. 

In  1856  he  was  defeated  as  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  and  about  the 
same  time  entered  upon  an  eight  years'  term  of  service  as  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  He  was  chairman  of  the  delegation  from  his 
State  to  the  convention  that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  Want- 
ing a  man  from  New  England,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  an  ex-Democrat,  trained  in 
public  business,  and  who,  as  Mr.  Morse  says,  "had  manifested  his  courage  and 
the  earnestness  of  his  convictions  by  casting  loose  from  his  old  associates  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  had  shown  an  aptitude  for  politics,  a  quality  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  did  not  undervalue  in 
others."  There  was  no  special  reason  why  he  should  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Navy  Department,  unless  it  were  that  a  certain  flavor  of  maritime  commerce  and 
prowess  still  hung  faintly  about  the  wharves  of  New  England.  And  it  is  rather 
delightful  to  note  Mr.  Welles'  indignation  as  he  refers  to  certain  critics  of  the 
administration  of  his  department,  who  are  "embarrassed  by  no  military  or  naval 
teaching,"  when  one  recalls  that  this  observation  applies  with  equal  justice  and 
force  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself;  but,  as  Mr.  Morse  says,  he  made  a 
good  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  an  excellent  diarist.  And  in  comparing  his 
notes  with  those  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  both  fine 
examples  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  civilization  of  the  New  England  of  their 
times.  But  while  they  had  the  solid  moralities,  they  were  somewhat  deficient 
in  the  gentler  ones.  They  established  a  rigid  system  both  for  themselves  and  for 
others,  and  to  ordinary  mortals  who  seemed  to  fall  below  these  standards,  they 
dealt  out  Christian  charity  with  much  economy.  But  while  Mr.  Welles'  judg- 
ment was  severe,  it  was  never  unfair  nor  malicious,  and  in  the  absence  of  humor 
we  have  the  next  most  enlivening  quality,  an  honest  and  hearty  sarcasm. 

His  diary  presents  an  invaluable  array  of  portraits;  and  in  presenting  them 
we  must  remember  that  those  days  were  not  ordinary  days,  that  there  was  a 
tremendous  stress  of  feeling,  and  that  it  was  a  time  for  Hebraic  wrath  rather  than 
for  Christian  charity.  He  portrays  to  the  life  General  Banks,  General  Butler, 
and  other  political  Generals;  and  when  he  comes  to  criticize  the  commanding 
Generals  of  our  Armies,  while  not  unjust  towards  them,  he  shows  the  feeling  of  the 
faithful  public  servant,  that  every  additional  day  of  the  War  was  adding  millions 
to  the  public  debt,  that  needless  delay  in  its  prosecution  was  unjust  to  the  Treasury 
no  less  than  to  the  country;  and  that  the  pottering  around  of  great  chieftains, 
their  dilatory  movements  and  their  failures  to  move  promptly  at  the  appointed 
times,  were  offenses  against  both  gods  and  men. 
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In  speaking  of  McClellan  he  states  that  in  the  procession  of  admirers  which 
heralded  his  advent,  none  blew  a  more  confident  trumpet  blast  than  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase;  but  that  later,  when  the  savior  had  failed  to  save, 
and  Mr.  Chase  was  no  less  vehemently  denouncing  McClellan  as  an  imbecile,  a 
coward,  and  a  traitor,  and  summoning  Mr.  Welles  to  cry  amen,  that  gentleman 
recalled  that  he  had  originally  set  down  a  mark  of  interrogation  against  the  name 
of  the  hero,  and  that  as  he  had  then  avoided  the  error  of  undue  exaltation,  he  did 
not  now  propose  to  fall  into  the  injustice  of  premature  damnation. 

But  when  he  comes  to  another  distinguished  officer,  he  is  not  sparing  of  his 
caustic  criticism.  He  describes  General  Halleck  as  a  harmless  professor  of  the 
arts  of  slaughter  and  destruction,  who  sits  at  his  desk  in  Washington,  obscurely 
sluggish  and  silent,  officially  superintending  the  entire  strategy  of  all  the  Northern 
forces,  but  really  chewing  his  cigar  and  rubbing  his  elbows.  How  that  habitual 
gesture  of  his  exasperated  Mr.  Welles!  When  the  rubbing  began  the  friction 
seemed  to  spread  from  the  Halleck  coat-sleeve  to  the  whole  Welles  system. 
"Called  this  morning,"  he  says,  "on  General  Halleck,  who  had  forgotten,  or  was 
not  aware,  there  was  a  naval  force  in  the  James  River,  co-operating  with  the 
army."  Mr.  Welles  assured  the  General  that  such  was  the  fact;  then  the  General, 
perplexed  as  to  whether  the  vessels  should  be  retained  or  withdrawn,  went  to 
work  on  his  elbows  and  worked  out  the  conclusion  that  they  might  as  well  be 
withdrawn.  Then  Mr.  Welles  suggested  that  they  might  as  well  stay,  and  the 
General  immediately  thought  so  too;  and  Mr.  Welles  finally  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  General  Halleck  may  have  some  talent  as  a  writer  or  critic,  but  that  in 
all  military  matters  he  seems  destitute  of  resources,  skill  or  capacity. 

Naturally  to  the  bosom  of  his  diary  he  confides  his  inmost  thoughts  as  to  his 
associates  in  the  Cabinet;  and  the  thing  that  painfully  impresses  one  all  through 
the  diary  is  the  perfectly  inconsequential  way  in  which  both  civil  and  military 
matters  were  managed.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  with  the  tremendous 
responsibility  resting  upon  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  they  would  feel  the 
absolute  necessity  for  frequent  and  united  consultation.  As  the  most  important 
questions  were  constantly  arising,  in  which  the  War,  Navy  and  State  Depart- 
ments were  all  interested,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  proper  conclusions  could 
be  reached  without  such  consultation:  but  even  after  the  regular  cabinet  meetings 
had  been  at  last  agreed  upon,  it  was  very  rarely  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
were  present;  and  the  complaint  is  constant  that  if  Mr.  Seward  had  an  important 
matter,  he  quietly  slipped  over  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  talked  it  over  with  him,  and 
that  very  often  the  first  knowledge  that  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  had 
upon  the  subject,  was  an  announcement  through  some  newspaper.  Again  Mr. 
Stanton,  as  Secretary  of  War,  seemed  to  have  thought  that  the  news  of  battles 
and  marches,  and  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  War,  belonged  solely  to  his 
Department;  and  he  permitted  nothing  to  go  even  to  the  President  except  through 
his  office;  and  would  often  delay  advising  him  of  current  events  and  totally  fail 
in  many  cases  to  give  his  colleagues  the  least  information  in  regard  thereto. 
Even  during  the  Chancellorsville  Campaign  and  again  through  the  Wilderness 
Campaign,  there  seemed  to  be  but  very  little  information  in  Washington  as  to  the 
varying  fortunes  on  these  great  battlefields;  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  the 
ordinary  channels  were  entirely  lacking  through  which  prompt  and  reliable 
intelligence  could  be  communicated  therefrom  to  headquarters  at  Washington. 
The  truth  is,  I  presume,  that  the  Civil  War  had  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  managed 
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and  conducted  on  entirely  different  lines  from  those  of  an  ordinary  conflict 
between  two  hostile  countries.  The  strong  underlying  belief  in  the  North  that 
the  South  could  not  as  a  section  be  so  unmindful  of  the  past,  or  so  wicked  as  to 
desire  to  tear  the  nation  asunder,  naturally  held  back  the  prompt  marshalling  of 
the  forces  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  emergency  until  the  fated 
day  when  the  Rebels  fired  on  Ft.  Sumter;  and  after  that,  for  a  long  while,  the 
repossession  of  territory  by  the  United  States  seemed  much  more  important  from 
a  political  point  of  view  than  the  proper  marshalling  of  our  armies.  The  doubtful 
position  of  the  border  States,  too,  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  strong 
Union  forces  within  their  confines,  so  as  to  encourage  the  Union  spirit  and 
repress  Southern  disloyalty.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  was  vital 
to  success,  not  only  because  it  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two,  but  because  it  pre- 
vented the  shipment  of  supplies  from  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West  to  the  districts 
in  the  East  that  had  been  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the  War.  This,  of  necessity, 
meant  the  capture  of  Memphis,  Baton  Rouge,  Vicksburg,  New  Orleans,  and  other 
important  points  on  that  great  river,  and  the  employment  in  their  reduction  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Union  forces;  while  the  movements  against  Port  Royal, 
Wilmington,  Mobile,  Charleston  and  Savannah  still  further  scattered  the  already 
widely  distributed  Union  Forces. 

It  would  really  seem  from  Mr.  Welles'  diary  that  the  War  went  on  just  about 
as  Topsy  "growed;"  and  it  is  amazing  to  read  of  the  most  important  military 
steps  being  taken  hastily,  on  the  mere  suggestion  sometimes  of  a  Cabinet  officer, 
and  without  a  tithe  of  consideration  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  general  military 
situation.  When  McClellan  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  after  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  and  General  Pope  was  brought  East  to 
command  it,  no  one  had  any  reliable  knowledge  of  his  capacity  or  ability  to  take 
command  of  a  defeated  army  and  lead  it  against  a  triumphant  and  successful  foe; 
and  the  order  to  move  McClellan's  army  from  the  strong  position  on  the  James 
River  where  it  seriously  threatened  the  Rebel  Capitol  and  where,  with  the  victory 
of  the  Monitor  over  the  Merrimac,  its  lines  of  water  communication  were  absolutely 
protected,  was  given  by  General  Halleck,  without  consultation  or  deliberation, 
and  in  direct  defiance  of  the  protests  of  our  commanders  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  warfare.  The  President  naturally  had  to  rely  upon  military  men 
for  his  guidance;  but  it  was  not  until  General  Grant  was  made  Lieutenant- 
General  and  given  entire  command  of  the  Armies  in  the  field,  that  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  campaign  was  laid  out,  under  which  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
moving  towards  a  common  point,  became  irresistible. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  Mr.  Welles'  associates  in  the  Cabinet,  we  find 
the  results  already  referred  to  as  growing  out  of  the  want  of  united  consultation. 
It  was,  of  course,  only  natural  that  Mr.  Seward  should  feel  keenly  the  responsibil- 
ity resting  upon  his  Department.  The  cotton  famine  resulting  from  the  blockade 
of  the  Southern  ports  brought  a  terrible  stress  upon  the  mills  of  Lancashire;  and 
the  commercial  interests  of  England  impelled  the  British  Government  constantly 
towards  a  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  in  order  to  relieve  the  lament- 
able conditions  prevailing  in  that  portion  of  England:  while  in  France,  Louis 
Napoleon  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  co-operate  with  England  in  order  to  divert 
attention  from  home  matters,  and  gratify  the  natural  love  of  the  French  for  arms 
and  glory.  We  therefore  find  a  friendly  but  constant  struggle  between  Mr. 
Seward  and  Mr.  Welles,  with  the  desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Seward  to  make  all 
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possible  concessions  to  England  in  order  to  pacify  unfriendly  feeling,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Welles  a  determination  to  keep  matters  affecting 
British  subjects  arising  out  of  the  blockade  or  otherwise,  where  they  properly 
belonged,  in  the  courts  for  judicial  determination  according  to  the  law  of  Nations, 
rather  than  to  run  the  unknown  risks  that  might  grow  out  of  unfortunate  conces- 
sions. 

Mr.  Seward,  when  he  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State,  from  his 
long  experience,  high  position,  and  conceded  ability,  expected  to  be  premier  of  the 
administration,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  assumed  to  run  other  Depart- 
ments than  his  own.  An  instance  of  this  was  his  unfortunate  interference  with  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Welles  for  the  relief  of  Ft.  Sumter,  when  the  vessels  intended  to 
relieve  that  fort  were  diverted  to  Ft.  Pickens,  Florida,  without  any  authority 
on  his  part,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  orders  of  the  Navy  Department;  and 
while  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Rebels  would  not  have  permitted  these  vessels 
to  reinforce  Ft.  Sumter,  and  therefore  nothing  serious  resulted  from  Mr.  Seward's 
action,  there  was  none  the  less  neither  warrant  nor  excuse  for  such  a  proceeding  on 
his  part.  Mr.  Welles  in  closing  the  reference  to  this  matter  in  his  diary,  after 
stating  that  Mr.  Seward  apologized  for  what  he  had  done  and  said  that  thereafter 
he  would  confine  himself  to  his  own  Department,  grimly  notes  that  to  this  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Seward's  he  cordially  assented. 

In  the  same  manner  Mr.  Stanton,  who,  with  his  many  virtues  had  some 
attributes  that  were  quite  repellent,  started  with  the  assumption  that  the  Navy 
Department  was  under  the  supervision  of,  and  subordinate  to,  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Welles'  position  on  this  question  was  so 
emphatic  that  Mr.  Stanton  did  not  pursue  the  issue  further;  but,  while  Mr. 
Welles  gives  credit  to  Mr.  Stanton  for  devotion  to  the  cause,  a  very  greed  for  hard 
work,  financial  integrity,  and  merciless  energy  against  rascally  contractors,  he 
writes  him  down  as  violent  in  manner,  unjust  in  many  cases,  and  as  sometimes 
a  good  deal  of  a  bully.  The  account  of  the  consternation  in  Washington  during 
the  stirring  foray  of  the  Merrimac  until  her  defeat  by  the  little  "cheese  box" 
Monitor,  one  can  particularly  enjoy.  His  description  of  Mr.  Stanton  looking 
from  the  Department  windows  down  the  Potomac,  watching  for  the  Merrimac 
to  come  up  the  river  and  hold  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation  at  its  mercy  and  then,  as 
he  said,  probably  proceed  to  New  York  and  Boston  and  destroy  those  cities  or 
levy  from  them  sufficient  contributions  to  carry  on  the  war,  is  most  entertaining. 
Mr.  Welles'  quiet  statement  that,  certainly  the  Merrimac  could  not  come  to 
Washington  and  go  to  New  York  at  the  same  time,  seemed  to  give  Mr.  Stanton 
but  little  comfort;  and  then  Mr.  Welles  assured  him  that  if  she  came  into  the 
Potomac  River  she  could  not  with  her  heavy  armament  possibly  pass  the  Kettle 
Bottom  Shoals.  When  he  mentioned,  however,  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the 
"Monitor"  had  but  two  guns,  he  states  that  Mr.  Stanton's  look  of  mingled 
incredulity  and  contempt  could  hardly  be  described.  He  further  states  that  this 
was  the  first,  and  save  on  the  following  day,  the  only  time  when  Mr.  Stanton 
attempted  to  exercise  towards  him  that  rude  and  offensive  manner  for  which  he 
became  somewhat  notorious  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  While  this 
conversation  was  going  on,  a  message  came  from  Admiral  Dahlgren  stating  that 
he  had  secured  a  large  number  of  boats,  and  had  loaded  them  with  stone  and 
gravel  ready  to  be  sunk  on  the  Shoals,  and  asking  if  he  was  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Navy  Department.     Mr.  Welles  then  found  on  inquiry 
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that  Mr.  Stanton  had  given  these  instructions,  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Welles  at  once  strongly  dissented  from  any  such  performance,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  gave  orders  not  to  sink  these  boats  in  the  channel  until  it  was  known 
that  the  Merrimac  was  approaching.  Of  course  they  were  never  sunk,  but  the 
President  always  referred  to  them  afterwards  as  "Stanton's  Navy." 

Mr.  Welles  says  Mr.  Stanton  was  fond  of  power  and  its  exercise,  and  took 
pleasure  in  being  rough  and  ungracious  to  those  under  his  control,  while  to  his 
superiors  or  equals  he  was  usually  complacent.  Like  all  men  he  must  be  taken 
with  his  faults  and  his  virtues,  and  undoubtedly  the  balance  stands  enormously 
to  his  credit. 

The  relations  between  Mr.  Welles  and  Mr.  Chase  were  always  friendly 
and  to  a  certain  extent  cordial.  The  distinguished  services  performed  by  Mr. 
Chase  in  creating  the  National  Bank  System  can  never  be  forgotten:  and  while 
Mr.  Welles  had  the  old  Democratic  aversion  to  the  issue  of  paper,  and  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  raise  revenue  by  taxes  and  the  sale  of  bonds,  and  con- 
fine the  issue  of  money  to  gold  and  silver,  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  de- 
mands upon  the  Government  were  so  enormous  that  it  taxed  the  genius  and 
ability  of  the  best  financiers,  and  required  the  services  of  the  most  astute  bankers 
all  over  the  country,  to  keep  the  war  chest  supplied  and  provide  for  the  thousands 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  Civil  War.  But  with  all 
Mr.  Chase's  ability  and  the  important  positions  held  by  him,  both  State  and 
National,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever  really  satisfied  while  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Cabinet.  While  Mr.  Seward  accepted  philosophically  the  prominence  given  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Chase  always  felt  that  he  was  better  fitted  for  the  place  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  held,  and  when  the  fortunes  of  war  wavered  and  disaster  came  to 
the  Union  Armies,  Mr.  Chase  was  among  those  who  felt  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could 
not  be  re-elected,  and  after  three  years  of  service  he  finally  resigned  his  post. 
And  then,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  he  received  from  the  President  the  highest 
appointment  in  his  gift,  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Necessarily,  the  four  important  positions  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  were 
the  Secretaryships  of  State,  War,  Navy  and  the  Treasury;  and  while  the  other 
three  positions,  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  Generalship, 
and  the  Attorney  Generalship,  were  filled  by  men  of  high  character,  their  duties 
did  not  bring  them  in  such  close  touch  with  the  stirring  events  of  the  war.  But  Mr. 
Blair,  the  Postmaster  General,  had  a  strong  personality,  expressed  his  views 
frankly  and  clearly,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise  plainly  the  military  manage- 
ment of  the  War;  and  his  insight  and  ability  made  his  counsel  influential  with  the 
President,  until  his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet  to  compose  a  political  situation. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  burden  of  the  conflict  rested  practically  on  Mr. 
Lincoln's  shoulders.  While  Mr.  Seward's  diplomacy  and  finesse  fitted  him 
admirably  for  the  duties  of  his  Department,  and  while  his  every  effort  had  con- 
stantly to  be  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations  with  foreign 
powers  and  especially  with  Great  Britain,  there  was  always  a  strong  section  of  the 
English  people  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  United  States.  And  after  the  pro- 
clamation emancipating  the  slaves,  there  arose  such  a  sentiment  among  a  decided 
majority  of  the  English  people  in  our  favor,  that  the  great  anxiety  that  had 
theretofore  prevailed  was  very  largely  removed. 

In  reaching  his  conclusion  as  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  Mr.  Lincoln 
moved  with  a  care  befitting  the  gravity  of  the  question.     He  had  been  at  first 
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emphatic  in  denouncing  any  interference  by  the  General  Government  with 
that  subject ;  but  after  it  became  clear  that  the  South  meant  to  fight  to  the  finish; 
that  the  slaves  were  the  laborers  and  producers  for  the  South,  in  attendance  on 
their  armies  in  the  field  as  teamsters  and  as  workers  on  fortifications  and  intrench- 
ments,  he  was  gradually  convinced  that  the  safety  of  the  Union  required  drastic 
action.  He  discussed  it  fully  with  the  Cabinet,  measured  carefully  all  their 
divergent  views  and  then  practically  decided  the  matter  for  himself.  As  a  war 
measure,  it  showed  the  greatest  political  sagacity:  while  on  humanitarian  and 
moral  grounds,  it  received  the  approval  not  only  of  the  great  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  of  the  civilized  world. 

but  the  one  thing-  present  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind  night  and  day  during  the 
tour  years  of  his  Presidency,  was  such  a  conduct  of  the  war  as  to  bring  about  the 
prompt  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  As  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  a  responsibility  rested  upon  him 
which  he  could  not  escape;  and  in  his  unremitting  efforts  to  protect  Washington 
and  capture  Richmond,  and  put  into  the  field  a  force  sufficient  to  defeat  the  Rebel 
armies,  he  was  made  sick  at  heart  again  and  again  by  the  delays  of  the  Com- 
manders of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  by  the  unsuccessful  outcome  of  the 
battles  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  When  McClellan  was  called  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  President  reposed  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  and  aided  and  supported  him  in  every  way,  so  that  he  might 
have  an  ample  and  effective  force  to  defeat  Lee's  army.  After  the  failure  of  the 
Peninsular  Campaign,  he  was  induced  to  put  Pope  in  command,  the  result  being  a 
still  greater  failure;  and  it  was  then,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  advice  of  his 
Cabinet,  that  he  restored  General  McClellan  to  the  command  of  the  Army,  only 
to  remove  him  again  after  Antietam  on  account  of  his  failure  to  act  promptly 
against  the  enemy.  Having  then  confided  the  conduct  of  the  Virginia  Campaign 
to  General  Hooker,  he  saw  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  put  into  superb  shape,  only 
to  make  a  miserable  failure  at  Chancellorsville,  when  it  needed  but  proper 
leadership  to  have  ensured  a  decisive  victory.  When  General  Meade  was  sub- 
stituted for  General  Hooker,  and  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  won,  the  Presi- 
dent was  persuaded  that  a  firm  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  Lee's  broken  army  must 
have  resulted  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Rebel  force;  and  so  until  he  finally 
made  Grant  Lieutenant-General,  he  went  from  one  sorrowful  experience  to  another 
until  his  burden  was  almost  too  great  to  bear.  His  letters  and  telegrams  to  the 
commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  his  visits  to  that  army,  show  the 
intense  interest  with  which  he  watched  every  move  that  it  made;  and  nothing  but 
his  confidence  in  an  overruling  Providence  and  his  belief  that  the  right  must 
eventually  triumph,  enabled  him  to  bear  bravely  the  many  reverses  that  our 
armies    sustained. 

But  at  last,  thank  God,  the  day  was  reached  when  the  constant  battering  of 
our  forces  had  worn  the  Rebel  Army  to  a  shadow;  when  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
their  ranks  they  had  almost  robbed  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  so  that  their 
thinned  battalion-,  at  Appomattox,  marching  under  the  "Stars  and  Bars"  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  numbered  only  28,000  men,  with  such  scant  rations 
that  upon  their  surrender  our  own  supplies  had  to  be  used  to  feed  the  famishing 
Rebel  soldiers.  And  when  Lee's  surrender  was  followed  by  that  of  Johnston  and 
the  remaining  Rebel  forces;  when  the  men  so  lately  in  arms  to  destroy  the  Union 
had  turned  their  backs  upon  the  battlefields  of  the  War  and  were  on  their  way  to 
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their  homes  to  cultivate  their  farms  as  citizens  of  a  free  and  once  again  united 
country,  and  do  their  full  share  in  creating  its  present  abounding  prosperity;  when 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  waters 
of  our  rivers  ran  unvexed  to  the  sea;  when  the  channels  leading  to  our  Southern 
ports,  which  for  four  years  had  been  blockaded  and  closed  to  the  world,  were 
once  more  whitened  with  the  sails  of  commerce;  when  the  sword  and  spear  were 
being  beaten  into  the  pruning  hook  and  plowshare;  when  the  long  agony  of  the 
Civil  War  was  over;  when  men  from  the  North  and  South  could  once  more  mingle 
in  fraternal  kindness;  when  the  families  in  the  border  States,  which  had  been  rent 
asunder,  so  that  brother  fought  against  brother  and  father  against  son,  could 
meet  in  friendly  greeting;  when  the  fields  that  had  been  red  with  blood,  and  had 
furnished  the  last  resting  place  for  tens  of  thousands  who  had  laid  down  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  State  or  their  Country,  were  again  to  smile  with  harvests; 
when  grief  had  been  turned  to  joy,  and  the  bells  were  pealing  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other  in  token  of  the  blessed  peace  that  had  now  fallen  upon  it; 
suddenly,  in  the  providence  of  God,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President,  stricken 
down  by  the  hand  of  an  assasin,  became  Abraham  Lincoln  the  Martyr,  amid  the 
sorrowing  not  only  of  a  Nation,  but  of  the  world;  so  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  his 
memory  has  grown,  and  as  far  as  man  can  foresee,  for  centuries  to  come  will 
continue  to  grow  in  the  affectionate  reverence  of  mankind.  And  yet,  feeling  as 
we  do  that  the  laborer  is  indeed  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  he  who  had  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day  had  richly  earned  the  right  to  enjoy  the  full  fruition  of 
his  labors,  we  may  sadly  recall  the  noble  words  of  General  Devens  in  that  eloquent 
oration  which  he  delivered  on  our  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  (1890),  when  he  said: 
"  In  the  older  Scriptures  the  stately  figure  of  the  great  Hebrew  law-giver  and 
warrior  stands  on  the  lonely  hill  in  the  land  of  M oab  to  gaze  out  over  the  Promised 
Land,  which  it  is  decreed  he  shall  never  enter.  Fair  before  him  stretch  the  fertile 
fields,  yet  no  crops  from  them  shall  ever  fill  his  garners.  The  sparkling  waters 
dance  in  the  sunlight,  yet  no  draught  from  them  shall  ever  refresh  his  weary  lips. 
He  has  crossed  at  the  head  of  the  Children  of  Israel  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea;  he  has  led  them  through  the  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  For 
them  the  hour  of  enjoyment  has  come;  his  work  is  done;  for  him  it  remains  but  to 
rest  in  his  lonely  grave.  So  to  this  our  Moses,  who  had  led  us  through  the  Red 
Sea  of  rebellion,  is  vouchsafed  but  a  glimpse  of  the  Promised  Land,  as  he  passes 
from  mortal  sight  forever.  And  yet,  as  we  behold  again  that  rugged  countenance, 
deep  graven  with  the  lines  of  princely  care,  we  see  it  illumined  with  a  nobler 
light  than  the  cunning  hand  of  the  Greek  could  give  to  the  massive  brow  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter;  beautiful  in  the  radiance  of  truth  and  justice,  while  the  scroll 
that  he  holds  in  his  strong  right  hand  bears  the  glad  tidings  of  liberty  to  all  men." 
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